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FdREVVdRD 

i\ 1 f : 

During the past decade, computers, especially personal rriierbebmputers. have made a great impaet 
•on all aspeets of Ameriean life—business and industry, government, leisure aetiviticJs, arid edUeatibrt 
Recently, eomputers have started to have a major impact in the classroom as increasing numbers^of 
schools have 'invested in tbicvhew technology. 

• ^ This rcpdrt presents findings of a'national survey conduetgd by the Natidriah Center for Edueatiph 

Statistics (NCES) in spring 1982 to assess. recent changes in computer availability and to obtain data 
abouX instructional uses and needs from the school perspective: The sur'voy was conducted through the 
NCES Fast Response Sut'vey System (FRSS), which was established to collect data ^ on cmcrgirig 
^^^^^^^^^JO"^i; <Jevelopmcnts^^^ were first shared with the public in September 

- - - - ^ . • ' " - 

^ Thjs report is the 14th in the FRSS series and will be useful to p.ublic education officials, as well 
as to cqnecrned individaals and^oFganizatibris iri -the private sector. 
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INTRODUCTION 



M i c r b c b ni p U I c r s r i r s t a [ )p cm r cci in public 
scMiooi classrooms in the Into lOTO's." By sprihi^ 
1j}82, the niinibcr of inicrocoinpulcrs / used by 
-.students ^ for instruct idrv luid grown J<!)^ alrhost 
I UO/00()--morc than IripTc the tuinibcr ^fivnilabic 
just 18 months earlier.' 

This rapid increase in the riuniber of 
^microcolnputers In sclioois is a reflection of the 
widespread interest by educators, parents, stu- 
dents, and soeicty, generally, in the computer 
plicnornenon. 

In 1980, at the vrcquest of the Assistant 
^.^^**'^^"^y J'br tlie Off ice of L^dueational 
Researeh and improvemont (OERI), the National 
^■^P^ci^ for I-dUcatibh Statistics (NCCS) ' con- 
dueled a survey of school districts on th^ 
y^'"^^ ru ct i oria t.usc of cbnipu t ers by st udent s. One. 
of the earliest national surveys on this topics 
the study eblleetcd baseline data In support of 
Uic .Secretary's technology initiative. 

In spring 1982, the Assistant Secretary for 
OERI requested this current survey to provide a 
better understa riding of coriiputer-bascd cdiiea- 
tion and needs at the school level. The 
VVbh ria ire, w h i c h w as sent t b a ha t i o n a 11 y 
representative. sample of public schools, 
bbtairied the fbllbwing in for mat ion: 

- \ 
m Numbers of cbniputers^ available for 
all uses (instructional and nori- 
instructional) and for_ instructionai 
use by studcrils in the 1981-82 school' 
year. ' ' . 



i Nuiiibop of slUdehts using cbhipiiters 
■ ■ ♦ for iiistruclibii, ami the ruuubcr of 

coiii[iuter hours of instruct ibha! Use ih 

:.. : thc_l§8 1-82 school year, :. : : 

• Relative aniount of .com[Mitcr time 
devolecJ to varibiis instriiclional pur- 
poses. 

^ m Number of teachers trained to teach 
cbmputer literacy (introduction to 
^ computer concepts). 

• Number, df credits that students ebuld 
earn in computer literacy and com- 
puter scichee: 

• .Nf^cds for and sources of ' tnicro- 
cQjTiputer courseware ' (instrLictional 

. sbftwaro). - . 

• < Nccd^s ^ for .initiating or iniproving 

computer-based cc^ueatiohi 

The estimates* in this report arc based on 
sample data that have been wciglitcd to producp 
national estiinatcs. Because these estimates 
arc subject to sampiijig variability, the nnmbers 
in the text have been rburidcd; liowcvcr, the 
irumbcrs in tlic tables arc the actual estimates, 
f'^r*^^"^^ Jl^^^^^ based on the * 

actual estimates rather than the- rounded values. 

The methodology for this survey and sam- 
pling crrbrs are discussed/ in appendix 1; the 
snrvxiy questionnaire, which was mailed to the 
school principal, is presented in appendix li. 



Corppaters were defined in this survey as either 
|mallt seif-contained personal computers with 
''TV-like screens. (mierx)cbmputers) or the rribre 
traditional computer terminals connected to 
remote central prbeessbrs. 



StJUVEY FiNDINC.S 



( -Of 11 1 [)iiior Availahiiity,, in Piibilc Sehbpls iii tlie 



E) l Ycar - 



"Abbiil Iwo-fifths (3 8 percent) of the 
Nation's public sc li oo Is liad .one or more 
ccTinputcrs clur ing I he 1 98 1~8 2 schbol . y ear 
(sec tabic 1). Almost all of these scjiools 
ii) 3 p e r c o i\ ti p v i ci c d c b ni p u t c r -b a $ c d 
itistr^ictioii: 

Public schools huci access to an estimated 
tptal of lA2,0QQ computer units, of- which 91 
poroent (121,000) were used for ihstructibh. 
The tiuniber of computers avaiiable for iastruc- 
t ib«' mbr (? t hiui doubled in public schools 
{^erWcetv full 19^0 (52,000 computers) and spring 
11)52. Most of tlic growth bccurred in the 
nuMiber of microeomputcrs (from 31,000 to 
9G,()00), While tlic number of computer termi- 
nals did riot change significantly (22,000 vs;. 
24,000). 



School administrators projected a modest 
grbwth m the availability bf ebmj;)utcr-base 
cdacation for the 1982-83 school yeair (table 1), 
but their prbjcctibris ha vc proved to be too 
coriscpvn t ive. ^ After these estimates were 



niade» funds frbm Chapter 2 tlie Education 
Consolidatiorv o/id Improvement Act became 
available to sclibbl districts. A recetit study 
by* the Amerjicari Asj^ociation of Scliool 
^Adrninistratbrs indicates that ni any di^^triets arc 
utiiiziVi^ tlieir Chapter 2 ^unds to purchase 
micrbdbmputcrs fbr their seJibbls. 



Tlib remainder of the report fbeuscs exclu- 
sively bn computers used for» instructional 
purposes. Tablps in tlie. following sections 
present national estimates for all s?kibbls and 
for sdjhools classified according to instructional 
lb V e 1 * ( die m en t a r y , _ j u ri i or hjgli^ n i b r H i g h , and 
combined and otlicr'*),fgeogrnphical region, and 
metrbpolitah status (urban, suburban, rural). 
The final seetion compares the availability of 
computer-based instruction in Title I and 
non-Title I schools. Throughout '^the- report, 
when averages per schobl or averages^ per 
student are ^ discussed, trhc reference is with 
respect to sehoois. offering computer-based 
ihstructibri, • 



^Becker, Henry, "School Uses of .Micro- 
computers,'* Center for Social Orgahizatibh bf 
Schools^ Johns^ Hopkins ^^Ijniversity, April 1983. 

"Impact of Chapter^ 2 of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act on Local 
Mu?^^ibn__A&^J^?^^^»!' * American Association of 
School Administrators, March 1983* 



' Combined and other sehobls include those with 
cbhibiried elemeh^^^^^ fli^cl__sebbhdary grades v as 
well as all special education and vocational 
^education schools* The findings for these 
schools are presented, bat are not discussed in 
the text because this group of schools is 
relatively small (5,874 out of 81,970 schools) 
and very diVer<,se. : 
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('oinjMi I i-i- ;i v.i i I :i h i i i i y 
A 1 1 app I i ca t i ons : 



M i t; roi'ornpu t its 

'W' rm i is 

K i I Hoi- fii i y roconipu t c r's 
or tci-rn i \\a is (j r' bo t Ir 

i Jis ( rue t i ona 1 use ; 

■ M i r roconipij t crs 

> /rc.riii i ria 1 s 

•• . A !. • I ^. ' I' .. in I < • I'M*' < )ni p u lo r s 
, or t f I'm i 11 a 1 s o r fiu t li 

19^:>-H3 siilRH>i year 

A i I app 1 fca t. i ons : 



Mir r<)t.'()ri]pu t cm's ' 

Tci'rii i ria lii 

<r ro(U)mpu.t ors 
(ot- t.(u*riii na 1 s oi* ' bo Hi 

I iis t rue t, i oha [ 'use :- . 

^i * <:A.'orc)nipu tors . : . : 
Tor mi na 1 s 

r: i t hor m i c rbcpnipu tcr.s 
or terminals* oi* botli 



. I'onipil t o I" 



N'nmno r 



2H, fJ;>D 
. H . 8-lH 

3 1 , 068 - 



27,C)0X 
' .0, 898 

2§. 028 



10, 363 
38, 573 



3-1 .H:I7 
G.8b3 



3a, 181 



units V 



38 ^ 1 



34 
7 

35 



'15 
1 3^ 

■r/ 



.■13 

8 



Niinil)c>r^ o f 
cohipii ( or- 

- iiw i t s 



101 ,987 
30,4 72 

1 3is.V4G9 



' 9(3 , 4G2 
2.1,4.iG 

120,908 



150, 2G9 
34. 82G 

191 ,095 



1-10,065 
27, 15^) 

173,220 



Avor a^o 
niJ tni)or oi" 
oomp\i:.t or :units 
pcq*. school 



3.5 
3.4 



4.3 



■ 3 : 5 

4.2 



4.2 
3.4 

5.0 



' I^'-rrontagos; a ro^ based on an cs t i ma t ocl 8 1 , 970 . schoo 1 s that wcrc in-scope 'ind 
operational at. the time of the survey. _ i^w rc in scope ancj 
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AViUltjbUily^ Cbn^puler-Based Instruct ibrv,-t>y 
School Characteristics , , 



: 'ihc 2§;b90 schpois providing computer- 
based education in 1981-82 pbsses.scd 121,000 
coitiputors, ari average oi 4.2 computers per 
school witii computers (table" 2). The number bl 
computers available lor Iniiitruction in individual 
schools varied gr<jatly;: tlie majority ol schools 
(5B p>ercerit) had ohly brie or two units, wiule 10 
percent had 10 or more tnot Si table). 



Both -tlie percent of scliooJs' oll<3ring 
coinputer-5ascd educatibh and the average 
ituniber oi computers per school increased as 
the iiistructional level increased. Onc^iii'th 
(22 percent) oi tiic elementary schools 
u s ed .computers lor instruction, compared 
with 5 2 percent ot the junior high. schools 
and -74 percent ot the senior high schools. Ele- 
riieritary sch-bols prbviding cbmputcr-bascd 
instruction averaged 2.3 computers.per scjiool, 
while senior highs averaged Pari oi' the 

diticrencc in the number ot computers per 
school may be related tb school size as well^ 
instructional level, since secondary scliools tend 
to be larger than elementary schools. For 
example, about three-lifths oi senior lugii 
sc^iioois have enrollments ol' 500 or more 
students, . cbhipared witli 28 percent oi the 
olomentary sciiools. 



Kegional availability ot compater-bascd 
education ranged frbni 27 percent bt the- schools 



in the Southeast region to about_40 percbrit pi" 
the schools in both the North Atlantic region 
arid the Great Lakes and Plains . regijDh. . The 
cbricehtratibri <)1" cbrSputer-s h) tiicsc schools 
varied as well-^irom _2^7 ufriTSper.scliboi in the 
Sbutheast regibn to 5,8^ per schbbl in the West 
and Southwest region. 

. . ^ _ _4 I 

Approximately equal proportions- oi' urban, 
suburban, and rufal schools used cbmputers ibr 
irvst'ructiori in 1981-82 (between 33 and 37 per- 
cent)* However, urtiac^schoois with, computers 
averaged mbrc cbriiputers per school (6.8) ^thaii 
did suburban (3.9) or rural (3.0) schools. 

Administrators in senibr high schools also 
rcpbrtcd the pcrcehtagc ot their graduates who 
attend college. Schools were classi^tied into 
three groups: . low (25 percent br less), niedlum 
(26 to 60 percent), or high (more tlian 69 
percent). Schools with a high percent bt 
graduates attending college wey^ more likely to 
oiler computer-based educati^i (88 percent) 
than werq. schools with a low percent ot gradu- 
ates going tQ_ college (37 percent); about 
tliree-fburtlis (73 percent) ot the scliools in the 
middle group liad computer-based instruction. 

Th c n u hi ber s b 1' c b in p u t c i's ' a va i la bl c lor 

instraction ranged from 4.7 in tiie low group to 
7.0 in tiic liigh grbup. . 



.Tablc^2: --j^va 1 tabi l r .ty of rompuxcr-basccl iiistruct ion' r n pnblic schools diii* i iig . tlic 

\pS\-S2 sclibo 1 ' year ; by scMbbl c li a rac tt- r i s t i c.s : Uiii Led States, .spring 19H2 



Sc'hoo I rbarac t e i* i s t. i cs 


All. 
.•tic: hob I s 


ScJiooKs providing 
compu tcr-based 
i ns.t riic t ibii ' 


Number oi' . 
compu t ci* un i ts"^ 
. used Tor 


. Average' number 
o f c b m p i 1 1 e r^ iui i t. s 
per schoo i wi th 




Numl)or ■ 


Pe rcen I ^ 


i ns t. rue t i on 


compu to rsi 



All schb#i s ; : : 

i ns t rue I i ona 1 1 eve i : 



81 .970 29,028 



35 



120,908 



A . 2 



t! I ertif n i a ry i . . . . . 

Juiiibi- liigli 

Sen ior high 

CornDitied and ot.iier 

I{( 'g i on : 



50, 800 
1 1 , IH'J 
i-i , 1 i 3 
5,87-1 



1 1 , 3G-1 
5,822 

lb , -1-15 
1 , 39G 



22 
5 2 
7-1 
2 1 



26 , 25.8 
27,590 
G2,29b 
4 , 7G9 



2:3 
;i . 7 
6.0 
3.4 



Mor t li Allan lie.. - . 
(il'i-at Lakes and 

Plains 

Soii t lieas t 

West and Southwest 



Me t fopo I i Xiin s r :i t 



r rb.i n . . . 
Subu iban 
Uui a 1 . . . 



16, 398 

21 ,172 
18, 301 
22,800 



1 9, 857 
21 , 187 
36, 133 



6, .133 

9.8-18 
1 , 967 
7 , 780 



6, -190 
9 ,009 
13, 100 



39 

■iff 

27 
31 



.33 
37 
37 



27, 91 1 

34 , 391 
13,607 
■M , 966 



13,932 
35,568 
-10,837 



1 , 3 

3^:5 
2.7 
5.8 



6. 8 
3 . 9 
3.0 



/With ni i c- roeompu I e rs , fornputer tcM'rninals, or' both. 

roriipii t e I* tin its include both microcomputers and computer terminals. 
iiasc(i on ail seiioois in eacii catt-gory. . . 



"iSehoojs" are classified as urban, silburban, or ru r a 1 . base-d _ o^i t.iieri" /.I_P (lodes. Urban 
schools have /IP codes that, conlfjiise Ihe ecMiti'al e "i; t y pbr'Iion o l:^,a _8 tTiii.da iri .Me t. i*o- 
politan K t a t i s.t. i ca 1 Arc-a (SMSA) as defined by-the Ceiisiis Hureiui. Siibur;bah schools- 
iic within an SMSA, bui ouisicJe t hc^ cc^fitral f i y-^. Rural ^choois lie outside SMSA's. 
1 Tl.f.o rnia t ioii^on met r(3po 1 i Jan _: ■'^t'^'n'^ . W«is;...not _ ava i labif_' for an est. i ma ted I , j 8 !j si; hoo 1 s , 
129 (jf wliicii provitl(Ml 'c ompu t. e r-ba sed ed uca t, i on . Tiiese" s(.;hools' were excluded f I'orii t he 
couiits a lid p( ■ ic eii t li ges fbi* riie t i'bpb 1 i t a li status:' j ■ 



\ot e 



Numijers ma^^^ot add t.o totals Ijec^ause of rounding. 
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hstent Qt Computed Usage, by Sctiool 
Character islies 

in the l98.i-82 .school- year, 4.7 millipn 
public school siudenis (11 percGiU) received 
iiislrucljon. using: eoniputers. On the average, 
each bt\ the 121,000 cdniputcrs was used tor 
in'structjoii a total oi'.3Gl hours during the year 
(about 2 hbiirs per sehbbl day). Each cbriiputcr 
was siiarod by an average oi" 39 students, ancj 
each studciit in schools with eoniputers aver- 
aged ^) hours oi" coniputcr access in 1981-82 
(tabic > 



Computer Usage viiricd widely, however, 
fiiiibng schools olfefing computer-based iristruc- 
tion. I'or c\ain[)lc, about id. percent ol" the 
schools used their cbinputcrs 50 IJbUrs or less 
during 1981-82 (about 17 niiaytes per. day), while 
13 percent used thcir^ ebmputers 900 hours or 
iiiore (5 ho.urs per day). Similar variations 
occurred regarding tlie length of student expo- 
sure to cbhiputers. Students in 10 percent ot 
the sciiools received 1 1/3 hours or less of 
cbni^puter ihstrUctibii duriiig the 1.981-82 school 
year; at ttie otiicr end ot the scale, students in ; 
aubthei- I U percent qt" schools received 36 .hours 
or more ot computer instruction during- tlic 
year, or i hour per week. '* ; 

It is interesting to note tl\at while 
prbport lotrately iiiore senior high schools 
provided conipuier-bascd instruction than did 
cleiiiciUary schools (table 2), studerits attending 
elementary schools tliat pi tcred eomputer-based 
instruction were jubrc likely to r'cccivc sonic 
•exposure to eoin^)uters tJian were students 
attending senior high schools that btfcrcd such- 



> 



ir^struct ibii (riot oh _ ta,^.^.^)-. ^.I.UlOMt.^^ PPlY. ^ 
' percent oi* all eleinentary seHool students 
hatibhwide reeeived ihstrueti^bh iJsirig computers 
in 1981-82; fully 35 percent of students in 
clehichtary schools with computers received 
sueh instruction. At the senior high level, 
however, 15 percent of all students received 
ebniputer-based instruction, but only 17 percent 
of students in schools with computers had 
received the iristructibh. 

Approximately the same hurriber of ele- 
mentary and, senior . higli school studen.t-s 
received computer instruetiph in 1981_--82 
(1:7 million students at each level). Further, 
each cpniputer at the two levels was utilized 
for instruction about the same amounl of time* 
(4bd and 370 hours, for elementary and senior 
hi^gh school conipijtcrs, respectively). However^ 
as sce-n in tabic 2, senior high schools had more 
than twice as many computer units .as elerrieri- 
tary schools. Consequently, tlie student to 
computer ratio was smaller at the senior high 
•level (28) trian at the elementary level (66). 
Also, senior high school students received a 
more cbriccnti'ated exposure to computer-based 
instruction (13 hours per student in 1981-82), 
corn pared with elementary schoolstudents^ 
(6 tiours per studelit). 

The average number of students per 
cbriiputcr did riot differ signincantly by gcb- 
- graphical region. The average, exposure per 
student, howovcr, ranged frqrri 7 hours in the 
Southeast to 12 hours in ;thc G^^eat takes and 
Plains. : ' ' 
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Table 3. --Ext oh t o 1" computer usage for instruction in sciiools 
scliooi charuc tor i s t i cs : . Un i ted States, spring 1982 


with computers, by 


■ 


Schools 
prov i d i ng 


Average 
number of 
hours' per , 
computer 
in 1981-82 


Average . 
number of 
. students 

pci- 
computer 


Average 
number of 
hours per 

s tudch t 
•in 1981-82 


School characteristics 


cQmpu ter- 

. based 
ediicat i bh^ 








29,028' 


. 360.7 \ 


39.1 


^ 9,2 


I ris r I'lic t i on a I I eve 1 : 




\ 




KjomcMitary 


11,364 


399.3 i • 


65.^ 


.-6.1.. 




5,822. 


323. 5 


43:7 


7:4. • 


Son i or h t gti . : . . : : : : : 


10, 445 


3(57.9 ■ 


27,. 9 ; 


13.2 




1,396 


249.9 , 


12.7 


19.8 



liog i on ; 

\ortl|^At tant ic 
Ore a/ l.akes ah 



and Plains 
Sou t hcast . . . . . . , . 

West and Southwest 



6,433 ' 
9, 848 
4,967 
7, 780 



b 2 
Mo t ropo 1 i I ail status: 



Urban . • ■ 
Subu rban 
nui'iil . . : 



6,490 
9,009 
13,400 



336.8 
480. 7 
282 . 9 

305 : 6 



383 . 6 
397:9 
308. 1 




37.5 
39. 1 
42.9 

38:8 



36.4 
50: 5 
31.1 




1Q.5 
7:9 
9.9 



W i t li rn i ct rocompu to rs , computer t e rm i na 1 s o r both. Numbers may not add to total 
Ix-raiiso' of I'oiinding: (. 



L ri lorma t i on on mc t ropo 1 i tan s ta tns was no t aya i 1 ab t e for an es t i ma ve^' ] 29 schop 1 s 
l>i'ovidirig compii tcr-bascd education. Ttiese scliools have not been included in tlie 
C's t i Hia t t^s for riictropol it:in status. 
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Iristructlormr Uses of Compnters 



A basic • dichotomy exists in the instruc- 
tibnai piirpdscs fbi* which cbhipUtcrs arc ^p^^^^ 
use in public schools: When used ior-compen- 
^atbry/rcmcdial cducatibh, tcachjhg . basic 
acadcniic skills, or learning enrichment, the 
computer . is a novel tool that is utilized tb 
jiccbiiiplish a . traditional end. When used to 
teach computer literacy or comp»uter science, 
the cbniputcr, rib loYigcr merely a tool-, becomes 
the subject njattcr. - ^. 



::'Teachii% computer literacy was the most 
prevalent instructional use bf hiierbeoniputers iri 
public schools, with an estimated 33 percent of^^ 
all schooi.s witli nvicrpcomputcrs 'dcvotiri^ a) 
niajbi' percentage ol total microcomputer time 
to this purpose (table 4). Nearly two-thirds oi' 
tlic schools with microcomputers (64 . percent) 
rcpprtcd major or_ moderate usage tor this ^ 
purpose,, and bh ly^ 15 p ere erit did riot offer any 
instruction in computer Literacy. ; 




Tweatyrthree ptarccnt , of the. . schools 
reportbd' that teaching computer science was a 
major use of micrpcbniputers; bnly ' 16 percent, 
hbw(3ver ■ indicated : moderate usage of niiero- 
computers fgr computer science instruction, and 
37 percent iridicatcd rib cbriiputer scicrice 
instruction, fccarnrng^ enrichment and basic aca- 
demic sk i 1 Is instruction w er e rn e ri t i o ri ed as 
major micrQcomputcr uses by 19 percent of the 
schobis; about one^lialf of the schools made 
major, or moderate us%e of their microcom- 
puters for thesq^ purposes <54 and 49 pc?rccnt, 

For schbbls^^with terminals, computer 
science was the mo^st emphasfeed instructional 
P u r p OS e , w i t ti 3 4 p e^e ri t, of s c h b b [s rep or t.i n 
major usage. Majo^^^ usage, of terminals for' 
0 1 h c r i ri s t r ti c t i b ri a 15p UX2 b_s cs ranged f b rri 
24 percent for learnings enrichment to 12 per- 
cent for cbmperisatbry/r-x^medial iris true tibri. 



respectively). 



- I ris I rue I i C)ri:i 1 
spring 1982 



usUgc of ^bmplUcrs, by type of computer unit: VUnitcd Slates, 



M i c rb(!bmpti tei's : 

Cp"? P 9 n t o r y / r c mb d i a 1 
iiasic acacicrniU; si> 1 ] 1 
Cc'arnitig enrichment .. 
Computer I i tcriicy : : . : 
Compu te r- sc i ejrice ..... 

Compute !• terminals: 

CbmpcMisa t or y / remed i a t 
Has I c. a cadem i c skills 
rn ] 'j g I' I " t . . 
C.(>nipu t.e r 1 i t eracy . . . . 
C<>mpnter science . . . . : 





Relii t ive 


amoun t .of total 


cbmpiHer t inie' 


fn.^ t i'uc t i bria ! pu r pose 


PeVccn t 


Percen t 




Percent . 


percent 




major 


moderate 




1 i 1 1 T eV 


n o ne 



19 
19 
33 
23 



12 
13 
2A 
22 
34 



25 
30 
35 

3.i 

16 



13 
2i\ 
29 
27 
22 



28 
28 
30 
21 
24 



27 

23 
22 
18 
10 



32 
23 
16 
15 
37 



47 
AO 
25 
32 
34 



PfM-cethtaRes for microcomputers are based on ari es t l^'ma ted 27 , 50 1 schoo I s offering 
(:omi)u ter-based instruction via microcomputers, wh i 1 e percori tages for tei-mi hal s - afe 
basc'Ct.ott 5,898 scfiools wi 111 computer terminals^ . 0 _. t he es t i rna ted 29 , 028 schbb I s 
'bft'erihg cbrhpii ter-based i ns t rue t ion . w i t h e.it!ior m i c rocompu te rs gr- tcrrninais or 
both, 23,130 have rri i c rbcbmpu t e r's bri 1 y , 1,527 have terminals only,, and 4,371 liave 
i)oth microcomputers and ter-minals. \ 



Not e 



-!h)W pcM*ccnts may 



not add to 100 because' of rounding. 
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^"strUctiorial Uses of Computers, by * Sehbdl 
eharacteristies ; : 



The major ali^oeation of mierooompater 
time for ihstruetidh varied by ihstruotibrial 
level. In elementary and junior high schools, 
coniputcr literacy was more frequently a major 
- instructional use of microcorrrputers than was* 
^ eomputer science; in senior hi^h schools, the 
pattefji was reversed (table 5). Nearly half 
(49 percent) of senior high schools allocated a 
major arriburit of rriicrbcbrriputer lim.e for 
. instruction in computer- scieace, while 39 per-' 
cent did so for _cbmj)uter literacy. Micro- 
^oniputers were used nj ore often a tool to- 
teach traditional sul^jects in elementary schools 
than in senior high schools. They were used 
heavily to teach basic academic skills in 29 per- 
' cent of elonientary schools, compared with 
only 12 percent of senior high schools. 



Computer literacy was the most prevalent 
maibr instructional purpose of micEoebrhpiiters- 
in the North Atlantic U30. percent) and Great 
Lakes' and Plains (31 percent), as well as in sub- 
urban ar,eas (37 percent) and rural areas 
(31 percent). 



Most of the observed differences in termi- 
nal Usage by school charactepistics were hot 
significant because the sample number of 
? cjioblsw.it h ^ter mi rials was , s mall . F or e xa mple , 
although major terminal use for computer liter- 
aey-and learning enrichment in urban schoois 
differed by 17. percent based on this sample, the 
difference was not statistically significant. 

• ■ 



Trcbto r^:--Major lUIocation of computer .time f or inst ruct ion , by. lypo ol" computer unit 
:iria sciibbl chariic ler ils t i cs : United States, spring 1982 



Schoi) 1 cli.a rar tt-r is t i cs 
1 

M i c i-ocbnipu t'c i-s 

A 1 1 scliools .... 
I lis t i'ui' t i (Mia 1 1 ovc 1 : 



^f'li^'U ^ 'A i*y 

Jun i or ii i Kii ....... 

Seri ibr'.- Ii i j^li ■', ~, . ~, . . «. 
Comb i iii'cl 11 [1(1 otlier 



27 , 001 



1 1 ,.050 
5,774 
9,5Q4 
1 ,173 





Sclibb 1 .s 


I hs t rue t i bria 1 purpibse^ 


pi'ov i d i ng 




Da_s_i_c 
ac ad onii c 








compu ter- 
.brisod 
cdiical I on 


■ Cornp_e_n- 
s a t oG^ /. 
rehiec^i a 1 


Learn i ng 
en r ic h- 

' men t 


Cojnpu tcr 
! literacy 


Co mpu tcr 
i ence 




2 


■ 3 




5 


6 


7 



18 
20 

■ .6 
19 



(in percents of column 2) 



19 



29 
12 



19 



21 

19 
18 



33, 



29 

3d 

39 

34 



23 



7 

id 

•19 
•15 



ion : 



• No iqji A t I a rf t i c : . . : . . y4 
Gre.aX Lakf.-s an'd Plaih^^ 

' . Sou t iioas t . . . ^ . . .;. . . . . . 

West ajul Southwest . , ,1 

< .Mc? t rbpoj i t a4i. s ta tiis : 



V r-bari . . . 
£j u b u r b A n 
Riira 1 : : : 



C oni put oj ' r m i_nj 1 1 s 

A I H .sclKjo Is ... 
i iis t I'uc t i (^iia 1 level: 



V: 1 cmfu ta r-y ^ . , . 

Jun i.o 1' h i gli .... 
Si'ii i o r li i gli ^ 1 ^ . . ^ 
C()mbiBe<i and btlier 



Ilofji; ion ; 



Nor til Atlantic ::::::::: 

Oi'oat. I.akc's and P^l.airis ., 

'» Sou t iica.s t * . J. . 

West and Sou.I,Iiw(.'j^ t . , . , i , 

SfcMVopol i t an st atui^:^ 



Urban: . . . 
Subu rban 
Fliira 1 : : : 



• 6,213 ' 


13 ■ 


15 


11 


' 30^ 


9, 224 


14 


20 


15 


'31 


4 ,62d 


12 


1 2 


29 


40 


7,444 


17 


24 " 


24 


33 


. 5 ^8^7 


24 


26 


17 


31 


• 8,610 


9 


i 2 


2d 


37 


12,:^T4 . , 


13 


19 


19 


31 


5,898 


12 


13 


24 


\ 

22 












958 


. . 23 


2d 


28 ■ 


0 


97.8 


'28 ■ 


. lb 


23 ~ 


23 


3 ,620 ■ 


6 


13 


■ 2iv._ 


^ 28 


34 3 


0 


0 ■ 


50 ^ 


/ 15 


1 , 273 


X 


' 0 


" 20 ' 


14' 


2,319 


8 


5 


27 


37 


773- 


d 


■ ^37. 


16 


13 


1 ,'553^'" 

r . 


^ 28 


22 


28 ' ;. 


12 


••2,034" 


'(20 


- " ■• 4 


■30. 


24: 


' 1 , 827 


^2 


0 


' ' 2 d 


24 


1 , 999 




25 


23 


20 













1 7 
23 
25 
25 



21 
25 
■22 



34 



0 
14 
47 
45 



51 
27 
■30 
33 



, 4 7 
26 



'Ht'spnijdcn't s (!oulcl indicalo zer-or, one, 'or more- than oriG, mii.itu: i ns t r-iic" t i bria 1 purptrse: 

1 ii Ibriha t ion nK- trbpb I i la't) status was "tiot Kva i labjp f o rv an.^e-^ 1 i nia tctl 1 29 .sciiooi>;i 
,pr()v i (1 i tig' r:brij|ni ti-i'-b:if:>bd. 'oducii't i bh ( exc 1 udbef* I rem t.h i s ana l y s i s )v- * 
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Computer Literacy arid Cbmpiiter Science ^ 

^ In a d d i t ion to pr o v i d i rig i n fo r m a tip n o ri the 
relative amoant of compater time devoted to 
cdriiputer literacy arid cbmputer scierice, school 
administrators supplied information oni^he num- 
ber of credits that students could earn- in these 
subjects (if applicable) arid dri the number of 
teachers who were highly, moderately*, or mini- 
riialiy qualified to teach ccutipUter literacy. 

Over _f o u r - f i f t h s o f t h e se ri i or ji igTi sc h bbls 
witli co^Tiputers offered some instruction in 
cbmputer literacy [BS percent) or computer 
science (85 percent) using either microcom- 
puters or computer terminals, Acooxding to 
administrators, credit courses were available in 
58 percent of the senior high schools offering 
computer literacy; on the average, students in 
these schools could earn 1.9 credits in computer 
literacy. Three-fourths of the senior highs with 
computer scignce instruction offered credit 
courses iri the subject; bri the average, 2,4 
credits could be earned. 



Despite- the widespread avaiiabiUty of 
computer literacy iitstruetion in schools with 
cpriiputers, there were relatively few teachers; 
who were highly trained to teach computer 
literacy. Administrators estimated that 37,00(3 
teachers were highly qualified to teach cbm- 
puter literacy, an average- of 1,3 teachers^per 
school w i t h :cb m p U t e rs (table 6 ), Hb w e ye r^ 4? 
percent of the schools with computers had no 
teachers who were highly qualified, while a 
small fraction (4 percent) ^had 5 or more; 
ivipderately and m ini mally qual if ied teachers 'in 
i981-82 numbered 55,000 and 122,000; per 
school averages were 1,9 and 4,2, respectively. 



By schogl characteristics, the numbers of 
highly trairied teachers rariged frbm ,7 teachers 
per school in combined anS other schools with 
cbmpUters tb 1.6 per seriibr high school arid 
schools in- the North Atlantic, 



Table 6. --AvcMMgc number oC Lcachery per ychopl w i th _ computers for ins true tioo. 

who .iro quri 1 i 1' i ed tb teacb computer literacy,^ by school . charac ter i s t i cs : 
United States, spring 1982 



cha rac l^o r i s t r-c*s 


Avof tTge _nu_mbor_ _of tcjachers 
W4ft5^ are q-uali'fied . 


■ Highly 


Mod era tel y 


- M i ri i ma 1 1 y 
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Inrorniation on met r*opo I i.tan status was not 
providing compit tef -b?tsecl education 



a. va i I [1 b 1 e f or an estimated 129 schools 
(excluded from this analysis). 
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Needs for* Xlici-o edm p uter Coursew ar e 

~S • l^iio lea (ling ebUrsQwaiK? needs were in the 
("i6ids of •eoiu[)iJler literacy and iearning enriel)- 
niohl.; caeli w'lis rei^brted as a iiiajbr need by ^i) 
[)crecnl_ oi" the sehoois vvitli microGonipotcrs 
(table 7)." Cburscvvare ' for coiiipensatbry/ 
reinodiar and basic skills instruction were 
rc^;arde(i as inajbr needs by 38 and .37 percent, 
TC's|H?(.»tiv'cly. of ^ the school adniinistrators. 
U lion ratini;s of . nioderatcv need _vyere includcdr 
cbiu-scwafc needs rallied frdni. 77 percent for- 
cbnipensatory/renicdiar instruction to 9(5 per- 
ceiit for learning ehricHiiieht. 

the' elci 



At the el c^n^nlars^ level, software needs 
inr coMii^ensatory/ remedial aiid basic skills 
instruction were similar to those for jcarning 
eririehment and cbniputcf literacy.* Adniihis- 



t r a t or s jri_ s c n i or _hi g hs ^ how e y 0* , r ega r d ed com r 
p.uter literacy courseware as a greater need 
PPUj'sbware^ ^^^^^ skills or cbrii- 

pensatory/remcdiai instruction: , . ' 

Some" regional differences emerged in JLhe 
need for microcomputer software. For exam"^ 
pic, only apdut orie-fourth of the North Atlantic 
schools reported a major neexj for basic skills 
cbUr'sewarc, cbrr1p>ared with alriibst half bf the 
schools in ,botli Uie Southeast and West and: 
Southwest. J^cjLniHistratbrs. in : schbbls in the 
Southeast also perceived the need f5r learning 
enrichment courseware rnore strongly , than 
administrators in the Great Lakes and Plains 
region, ' , - 
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1{( sporulcn I s cf^uld indicalc" zero, rnio, or more than one major courseware need. 

I ii ! () r*iii;i I i on (,>n iiie 1 i-opo 1 i ( ;.i ii st.atiis was iio I a ya iT a D'l e f or ati osMmated ! 2D sciiools 
pr'ovidiu^ <'()rnf)u i c r ~ i)a sc>ci (Miucatiou ( exc* l.iided frbinthis analysis). 
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Mierbebrhpt^er Courseware * 

.. ^. J^}^^^.^/^^^ the schbbis with 

ihidTScomputcrs obtained all or most of their 
^^^^tWare ^'rbm put5iish'ers (ta 8).- A-^eodor^s 
were the ehief soarees of eourseWare for 21 
P^^.ccrit of the schools, and 18 pereeat relied 
mainly on eoursewarc developed, within the 
se]iool or distrjet. 'Other edueation ageneies 
were the least frequent of the four listed 
sburees of software. 

VVIth a few .exeeptions, chief cdUrscwarie 
^'^ui'ces did hot differ by the instruetional level 
or metropolitan stetas. of schools; they did 
^U'i'cr» however , by'^geograp^ Aimgst 
one-fourth • of the schools in the Great Lafes 
.^n^ Plains region reported that dther edaeation 
■agencies supplied all or nibst of thcir software. 
In the oUicr regions, othef education agencies 



were a n^ajbt; sbl\ware sburcb for only 4 to 9 
perecnt of the schools with microedmpUters, 
This difference probably reflects the Iffjpaet of 
.computing consort1a,i75ach as the IVliririesota " 
^^V^^tiorial Compute Cbnsortiuni (AJEeC), 
which has jDcen. developing arid disseminating 
^"strUetibhal software in the IVlidWcst for 10 
years. 

Difi'erenees in tHc' Utilizatibn^bf course- 
\vare sources also oecurrGci within regions* For 
^^^.^.VP.^.^vJ^^^at Lakes and' Plains scliools wJtii 
microconiputcrs obtained coursevjiare signifi- 
^^'^'^^y n^ore often from publishers than from 
vendors. For schools in the West and- South- 
^"^st, however, vendors were the most freqaenl 
major suppJirrr of courseware. 
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_ could indicate; x:ero, one, or more than one major source o r in i'erocompu tej- 

" i'nw i-scwa re . . 

I II fDrma t i on on me t ropo I i t ari statiis was hot available for an estimated 1.29 seirools 
pfovidiriK coijipii te- r-biisf'd education (excluded from tli i s analysis). 
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Needs .tor Initiating- 01- Improving Computer- ' 
Based -'Edueatibh 

Aeeording to seMqol admihistr rnprc 
mieroeonipaters and suitable eourseware are the 
chief heeds lor' initiating or improving cbm- 
putcr-based education. Over 60 percent of air 
adihihistrat^^ors rated these needs as having 
iirajof importance (table 9). About half of , the 
adniiiiistratprs regarded qualified teachers and 
startup assistance as m^jor heeds, while 
4i percent cited staff/comm unity support. 

/'Major needs of schools already providing 
compeitcr-based education differed from_ those 
of schools without computers. Administrators 
in- sehopls with com^puters were more* likely to 1 
jstress the need for more microcomputers iand , 
■ suitable courseware compared with adminis?* 
trators tii schools without corripUters. Oh the 
otjier hand, proportionately more schools with- 
out cdhipUtcrs cited startup assistance, qualified 



teachers, and ..^taff/com rn unity sut>pbrt as major 
needs; 

Some of the diffbrene^s of heeds by 
instructional leveh refjected the differences in.. 

^^^^D'^.^i^i.^y . 0^ cdmputer-base^^ 
instructional level. _ Por instance, compared 
^AV^ ^i^n]'^P_^^iy ^ehiqr highs were less 

likely to rate startup assistance as a major need 
and more likely"^ to regard rnore micrbebmputers 
as critical. In fact, administrators in senior 
high schbols viewed the need « for rnore micro- 
computers as" even more i^ortant than the 
need for courseware. . 

Ratings of needs,* by geographical region 
and by metrdpdjitah status generally showed the 
, same pattern as national ratings. 



table 9. — Ma Jor . ntecls. f or i n i L i a L^i ng . or improving compu tor-bnsod: odaca t i on by scHoof 

ahapac tor is't icf? : diittod States; sprinR 1982 ' . ' 
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\ Respondeots could indicate ?:ero, one,: or moro than one major need for improving" 
computer-based education: . 



^ i hformat'i ori on me t ropo 1 i tan s\ta tus .was not available for an. estimated 1,183 schools 
(excJ,uded from ..tb is analjrsis). ' . 




Compntcr-Basod Education in Title I and 
Non-Title I Schools 

. Sctipol administrator.s....aJso_ indicated 
•whether their school received Title I as^istahee. 
Title j authorized grants tor eiementary and 
^.^.''^P.^.'^^^.Y. s^^^ P^Pg^^ms lor children bi" low- 
income iamiiics. Table i6 compares the avail- 
y^Ll'^Vy oi' ebmputcr-^^ education, usage, and 
needs in Title I and non-Title I schopls. Similar 
percentages of Title I and non-Title 1 . schools— 
35 percent of all Title I schools and 36 pcrcerit 
bi non-Title I schopls— had computers available 
for instruction in 1981-82. Although _hori-T[tlc I 
schools averaged : more_ computers per school 
than Title I schbbis (4.7 . vs. 3.7), no significant 
dinercnees. aceurred tor students per computer 
(42.6 vs. 35.7) or hours of exposure per student 
(9.2 vs. 9.3). : ■ 

Differences did show up in the uses of 
microcomputers. Title I schobls were more 
likely to allocate a major portion of their 
micrbcomputer time for compensatory/rcmcdiai 
education (19 percent vs. 9 percent) ttiari were 
non-Title I schools. Title I schools also were 



■ , "r ' ■ ' . ; 

more likely to' indicate a rh-tijdr need for course- 
wAi'G. for this iristruetibnal purpose. Non-titic I 
schools emphasized tcachiiig computer literacy 
and bbmputer soioncc. to a greater extcnl .ttian 

■ Title j seh^ools did. : oM^ I 
schools spent a major portion of .their micro- 
cornputer time on computer literacy^ compared 
with only one-fourth of the*Titie i schools. The 
size bf difference vyas sirriilar for computer 
science: 31 percent of non-Title I schools 
versus 16 percent bf Title I schools allocated a 
major portion of their total microcbmputer tiriic- 
tb this piJrpbse. * 

Regarding major needs for initiating dr . 
improving computer-based edUcatibh in their 
schools, Title I and non-Title I schools differed 
^^^y ^^ J- ^9 ^_ to .which thcy vicwcd the 

need, for more microcompaters. ^Administrators 
_ ?8 perconj _ of ' the ■ hoh~Title I schools 
regarded obt^aining more microcomputers as a 
"l^iPC need, cbmip^re^ wi^h 60 percent of the 
administrators in Title I schools. 
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tublo i 0 . --Compa r- Lson of the avaijabi 1 j. ty g f compy t e^^^^ usage, 
in title I and non-Title 1 schools:. -Un Vtccf' S tat.es , spring 1982. 
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l{esi)orul('U ts could indicate x.ero, one, oi* more- t ban . oire ma.jo r ca: t r'go ry foe till; 
que.s I j (HI . I ': ; _ 



Not <• . -- I ri iOr-nia 1 rori on T.i t le ■ I. s ta tiis was not tiviiilabje ff)r an estimated 906 sc 
( exc. i uch.*d r roiri i h i s aua 1 ys i s'') . 
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The Fast !^cs[K)nse Survey System 

■«< 

The Fast Response Survey System (FUSS) 
vvas estribiislied by NCFS so that cclucatibn diita, 
UrgeiUly nccdcc) for planning and policy for inn- . 
iation, couid be cblicctcd quickly and with 
hiihiiliuiii burden on rcspdndctlts. 

Tli^i FllSS covers, six. edUcatibh sectors: 
• . . ■ ■ ' -. - .-''i * 

State FducaUbn agencies (SEA's)' -a. :• 
Lbcja! education ogencies (fcEA's) 
; FiJi^Hc •clcriicntary arid sccbnd^^^ 

Private elementary and secondary schools 

institutions of higher education 

Nohcdllcijiatc postsecondary schools with 
occupational programs. 

All 50 States aad the District of Columbia 
arc iricliided ih ttie. SEA sector. For each of the . 
other sectors, -Vfr stratified random sample was 
designed to alio w va li<dl na t ioria Lesti ma t es to be 
' mijidD. ' The Sample sizes range from 500 to 

. ^ - ■* 

A data-coUerctibn network inyolying both 
* rcspohdcntii arid coordinatcJrs was developed in 
each sector. Coordlnatdrs assist in tjie data 
collect i'bh by 'hiaihtaihihg liaison with the sam- 
pled institutions or agencies. The respondents, 
. selected to report for their ihstitutions or^ 
. agencies, voluntarily provide the policy-oriented 
data requested in ihc questibhhaires. 

The FUSS prov^jgg|.,^NCES w 
anism f9r furnishing d^ita quickly and?LGiii- 
ciently. All aspects of the system--the sample 
design, the network of coordinators and respon- 
, dents., and the short questibnnaires--have been 
desigticd with this end in mind. ^^--^^ 



[Vlcll«jyb (bgy for the" Survey of iristruc tiorial Use 
of Computers in Public Schools ~ 
> • . ' ■ 

This study was based on a stratifjcd 
national sample of 900 public schools. The 
universe used to_scJect the .sample was i/nic of 
^!PP^pXL'lj*itcly '82,300^ PMt>l/c schbor buildih 
conipilcd in October 1981 by .Market Data 
Retrieval, Inc. (Wjcstport, Cbnnecticut). 
In order to increase efficiency, schools identi- 
fied on the file as having microcqmputers were 
sampled separately and at a liigher rate tlian 
the remaining schools. Additional stratification 
was based on instructional level, building* enroU- 
tnent, geograpliical region, district 'enrollment, 
arid mctrbpolitari status. 

J\fter adjustirig for school closings and 
out-of-scope. selections, tlie number of potential 
res pb h d cri t s wa s 8 9 6 ^ r epr es en tin g a t b t a 1 of 
81,970 public scliools. Questionnaires were 
mailed to these respd nd cri t s i n A pr i 1 1 9 8 2 . Data 
collection by mail and telephone contiaued until 
a 92 percent response (825 questionnaires} was 
bbtairicd. 

The vcsporisc data were weighted 
to produce national estimates, and a weight 
adjusj^mcrit was made to account for sur- 
vey nonresponse.- Tlie_ i;idjustment-s were 
calculated for each cell of ja . threc-way 
tabulation of microcomputer indicator by 
i ns t r u c t i bna 1 1 c ve 1 by r cg^iqri - Ta b 1 e A s h b w s; tlie 
cell totals used in the' weighting. The data. were 
not adjusted for item-, ilbri response, vyhjch was 
quite small (ranging from less than 1 percent to 
2.4 percent). 
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♦Ad.just<i{l down from 1,3-18 to riccoiint for two school closlrjRs, 
♦ ♦Ail.just I'd clown from 1.27-1 to account for Iwo oul-of-scopo units. 
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Sljilidiird Mrrbrs bi' iiic Siniislic^s 

1Mic riiiUings^^ pi'C^^^^ lliis report arc 

osiimatcs hnsod on tlic I'KSS sanipio of public 
scliobis aiid, bdiiscqiieiitly^ arc subject to sain- 
[)lin[;' variability; If the questionnaire Had bccrl 
sent io a diiroreiit smu.[)lc, the rcspoiiscs vvouid 
not have been idehti<i;iil; sonic estihiatcs riiiglit 
have becii. higlicn wliilc otiicrs niigh have been 
lower.' The estimated standard error of a 
statistic (a nicasure of tlie vhriation due to 
^JJJKI^^ ca li be liscd t b e xa hi i li e* the pr ec is i oil 
obtained in a [)articular suniple. If all possible 
sn niples were surveyed under similar conditions^ 
intervals of l.()4r) standard errors below to 1.645 
staiulard errors abbve a particujar statistic 
•would ijiciude the average result of these 
saiii[)[es in approximately 90 percent of the 
cases. J'dr cxahiplc, for the number of com- 
putcrs^ivailablc for instruction (table H), the 90 



percent confidence intcrvnL is from. 107,355 to 
134,461 cohiputers (120,908 J; 1.645 times a 
standard error af 8,239). !f the. above procedure , 
wci\c followed for cyci:y possible sample, a 
90, percent of the intervals wouid inciude the 
average number frbrri all possible samples. 

; -Tablb B ^vprcsents standard errors (calcu- 
latcJd- .by balanegd repeated replicatidh) for* 
selected questionnaire items. Specific state- 
ments of comparison in the text arc significant 
at least at the 80 percent confidence level, and 
J^'*^ ^Jgnjficant at the 90 percent level. 
Standard errors for other questionnaire items 
and statistics presch in this report, not 
included in table B, can be obtained on request: 
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tabic B.--Standard errors of sbibctbd quest iohha i re items 



i 



i torn 



Est imatc 



Standard 
error ^ 



Nalionul totals, averages, and percents: 

Percent of schools providing computer-based ed^ ... 
total numbei* of computers avaiiabie for instruction .... . 
t P t a 1 n u mb p r o f m i c r o c p mpu t o r s a y a i l a b 1 e _^f 9 r i n s t r u c t i o n 
- vVyej*age number; of computers per school with computers - . . . 



Percent of all schools with microcomputers indicating major 
use for: 



Cpmp^n&atpry/ remedial 
Basi c acadomic_sk i 11 s 
Learning enrichment .. 
Computer literacy .... 
Computer science ..... 



Percent of all schools with terminals indicating major use 
for: 



Compensatory /remedial 
Ba^ic academic skills 
Learning ehrichmeht . : 
Computer literacy 
Computer science .1.;. 



Percent of all schools with micrbcbraputers indicating 
major courseware heed for: / 



Basic academic skills 
Computer literacy . . . . 



Percent of all schools with micrbcbmputers indicating majbr 
source bt courseware from: 

Pubi ishers ......... ^ i ... i . i .... \ 

Other educatibhal agencies .......... i ... i i .. i ..... ^ ^ . ^ . . . 



Percent bf all schools indicating the fbllbwirig as major 
hebds for initiating or improving computer-based education: 



Startup assistance . . . . . 

Qualified teachers 

More microcomputers . . . . 
Suitable courseware . . . . 
Staff /commun i t.y support 



Percents and averages by school characteristics: 

Percent pf elementary schools providing computer-based 

educat ipn ^ . j. ? v ■_ • _v ? \_v • • _•: v ? • • _v • r * ■ v ^ va • v • v_v v r • • • • r ' ' 
Percent pf senior high schools providing computer-based 

_ educat ipn_^ • • v v vj^ v ?V - a • j- ^ ■_ • • ? ' • • • v - r • • V V • _v ? 

Average .number _of computers per elementary school 

_ W i t h _ c ompu ie r s _ . . . ^ ^.^ _•_ _. _._ ^ ._ . _._ _._ j!_ . _•_ ^ _• - _•_ ^ • ,_■ - ^ _• • • _•_ _• ....... 

Average_number_of computers per senior high school 
with. c ompu t e r s _ ^ . ^ ... ji . j^l ^ • jl ^ j^l • _•_ ^ ^ a • ? • • jl - jl ^ • • .• ^ • • • • 

Average number_pf. cpmputers per school with computers 

in the West and_ Southwest _ , ^ . ^ . . . . j... i^ii^j.^.-. i^^^ 

Percentof elementary schools . wi th_ microcpmputers 

<- indicatlng major use._fpr_basic. academlc_ skill s.^.^, 

percent. of senior, high. schools. with .microcomputers 
..ind icat iplg. ma jor use for basic academic . ski lls__. ... . 
Percent pf Great takes and Plains schools . wi th . micror 
-Computers Indicating major use for computer. literacy .. 
Percent of Southeast schools with microcomputers 

-indicating major use tbr:cbfflputer literacy ...» 

Percent bf urban scB6bls.with microcpmputers Indicating 
- majbr use f br cbmputer 1 i teraCy 

Percent bf rural schbblswith micrbcbmputers indicating: 
major use for cbmputer 1 i teracy \ ^ \ \ \ : 
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